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TPENR DIGUIVID GiRARVIDIP AWE a Ra 
BY T. FLINT. 

Tue world assumes an entirely different aspect to be- 
holders, according tu their views and temperaments. To 
the sanguine, inexperienced and fortunate, every object 
takes the coloring of gaiety andjoy. Others see on the 
whole face of nature nothing but sorrow and gloom. 
But to the far greater portion of our race, it shows nei- 
ther the one, nor the other. Where they, who are en- 
dowed with a contemplative mird, see food for volumes 
of meditation, the undistinguishing million feel nothing 
but their own sensations; see nothing but the bearings 
and relations of their own case, and have found no calls 
to note whether those about them enjoy, or suffer. 

I related to my fellow passengers on a journey, the in- 
cidents of a story which I had just heard, and the in- 
tenseness of my interest in the appearance, and circum- 
stances of the narrator. To them the whole seemed a 
common place tale; and they joined in the astonishment 
which I have often heard expressed in more select cir- 
cles, that they never happened to see any of these affect- 
ing catastrophes, or have their feelings called up by these 
harrowing incidents. I know not but my readers will 
join with them in regard to the tale which follows; the 
circumstances of which dwelt so deeply on my mind, 
that I admit, I felt some alleviation even in relating 
them. 

Before steam boats navigated lake Erie, a great num- 
ber of passengers were making a summer voyage to the 
head of the lake. The wind was contrary and baffling; 
and we made slow progress in beating. A sultry day 
promised to be followed by a night of squalls and thun- 
der. The captain deemed it advisable to put in to a har- 
bor on the Pennsylvania shore. As but very few of us 
could find a berth through the night in the narrow cabin, 
most of the passengers went on shore to seek shelter and 
a bed during the night of storms that was impending. 
The few log cabins near at hand were filled to overflow- 
ing with the noisy, card playing and gay, whose reckless 
mirth was heard over even the heavy and approaching 
thunder. 

They told me, that by walking a mile through the 
beech woods, I should find a large and commodious cab- 
in, occupied only by an old gentleman and his grand 
daughter, who, they doubted not, would cheerfully ac- 
commodate me for the night. It wasa deep, level forest, 
and the walk a direct one, with a pleasant, green, and 
grass grown path. Rejoicing to escape from the confu- 
sion about me, I took the direction of the cabin. I had 
advanced but a little distance on my way, when, at right 
angles to my path, there came from the forest into the 
same road, the owner of the cabin and his grand daugh- 
ter. No hint that there was any thing singular in either, 
had been given. Judge then my surprise, when the first 
glance convinced me, that both the one and the other 
were distinguished persons, that leave an indelible im- 
pression. The senior felt his way before him with his 
Staff, occasionally holding up his sightless orbs, as if 
from habit, in the direction of the loud and menacing 

thunder and wind, that were every moment drawing 
nearer. Isaw that he was blind. A girl, whose coun- 
tenance showed exquisite sensibility and beauty, with a 
face of talent, timidity and modesty, which speaks one 
language to all beholders, held him by the arm. 

She seemed fifteen, was dressed neatly in cottonade, 
and her fresh and glossy curls hung over her neck, in 
charming contrast with the silver whiteness of the crown 
of him, whom she led. I had never seen a more im- 


youth with venerable age. Her eyes were brilliant and 
yet languishing; and seemed, as if striving to transfuse 
their radiance and affection of filial piety into the be- 
nighted seat of vision of the loved and feeble one, who 
hung on the arm for guidance and support. 

‘Step here, grandfather,’ she said. ‘The ground is 

level and dry, let us hurry, or we shall not reach home, 
before the storm comes; the wind musters, and the thun- 
der roars fearfully.” ‘Fear nothing, my love,’ he re- 
plied; ‘ He, who has gathered the storm in the sky, and 
who will rule it till it has passed away, is the unfailing 
friend of filial piety, and will suffer no evil to come nigh 
thy innocent head.’ There was that in the black and an- 
gry sky, and the mustering winds, and the hollow roar a- 
long the forest, and the heavy thunder, which might have 
quailed a stouter heart than that of this fair girl. Her 
face was pale, while she told him, that it was rather for 
him, than herself, that she feared. I saluted them, and 
stated my wishes; and offered to aid the lovely girl in 
discharging her pious duties. ‘Thou art welcome,’ said 
the old man. ‘Come on. I have been betrayed, and 
stung by those, to whom I intended kindness. ButI will 
never hate, nor shut up my heart against my fellow, 
made in the image of God, were I sure to be deceived by 
every one I met.’ I took the other arm of the blind man, 
and joined my sight and strength to her’s. We could 
|hear the rain pouring at a distance, and the lightning 
|every moment flashed in our faces, as though the forest 
| were one wide conflagration. ‘I should thank God,’ she 
|Said, ‘if we could get him home, before the rain comes; 
|for he is feeble, and out of health.’ Of course we hur- 
\ried him on, almost bearing him in our arms. The hail 
| began to beat in our faces, and very large drops to fall; 
| but we reached the door, and were under the sheltering 
| roof, just as the storm poured upon it, in driving sheets 
‘ot rain and hail. ‘There is comfort in hearing the 
|storm,’ said the blind man, ‘ now that we are safe. But 
|my dear grand child has the misfortune to be frightened 
vat thunder. If you knew the reason, as I do, you would 
neither wonder, nor withhold your pity.’ 
For some time the artillery of heaven continued to be 
| discharging in loud bursts of thunder upon the forest; 
jand the pale and suffering countenance of the grand 
| daughter sufficiently showed a terror, which she could 
|neither overcome nor disguise. 





But the fury of the storm soon past by ; and she threw 
open the cabin door, with the joy of youth and confi- 
dence once more beaming in her countenance ; and went 
to cheerful and busy preparations for supper. The am- 
brosial fragrance of nature just watered by a copious 
shower, the reviving coolness of the atmosphere, the 
‘solemn splendor of the sun sinking behind the western 
|forests, and lighting up the deep verdure with that strik- 
|ing, yellow, and almost portentous splendor, that every 
lone has admired, and none, to my knowledge, adequately 
i described, produced that delightful rejuvenescence of na- 
ture, which succeeds a thunder shower in the sultry days 
of summer. The chanticleer followed, as usual, by his 
whole empire of subjects, came forth to perch among 
the cabbages, shook his dripping plumes, and sounded 
his clarion note of welcome to the sun. A sweet bird, 
that no one, as far as I know, has yet described, but 
whose deep and plaintive note has softened the heart of 
every lover of nature, in such circumstances, started its 
melancholy strain in the deep woods. ‘Thou canst not 
know what reflections arise in my bosom,’ said the blind 
man, ‘ as I inhale this air, imagine this last splendor of 
day, and hear that bird. Strange, that the naturalist has 








pressive comparison, of bright and fresh and beautiful 








not named it, nor the poet sung it. It chaunts its dirge 


only when the groves drip, and its sweetest and mellow- 
est song is, during such an hour as this. If my tale 
would not fatigue thee, stranger, I would give thee some 
clue to my associations with this scene.’ I expressed, of 
course what I felt, an exceeding interest to hear his sto- 
ry. He related as follows: 

‘f was of New England, one of her poor instructed 
sons, educated by a fond father, who had no more thana 
college education to give. I went through my collegiate 
course without scope, and with no one to guide me in the 
choice of a profession. There can scarcely be a condi- 
tion imagined, more unhappy, than that of a poor schol- 
ar, debilitated by study and sedentary habits, his mind 
enervated by an acquired temperament of nervous sensi- 
bility, pushed out into this hard hearted, selfish, scramb- 
ling world, without employment or pursuit. Such was 
my case. My parents were nomore. My brothers and 
sisters, never very affectionate to the envied scholar, re- 
ceived me from my graduation, as a stranger. To 
crown the hopelessness of my case, I loved the second 
daughter of the minister —a beautiful girl, as shrinking, 
as timid, as little qualified to sustain the scramble of life, 
as myself. Like yonder sweet girl, she was terrified at 
thunder. I had returned from college, and was there in 
the evening to recite the tale of our loves, and talk over 
our purposes together. It was sucha tbunder storm as 
we have just seen, when I arrived. She had hid he 
face in my lap, till the thunder had gone by. We then 
sat at the door, amid a scene like the present. The 
same bird struck its dirge. Our hearts were softened. 
We agreed upon immediate marriage. The weak pa- 
rents consented; and I added to my own inefficiency for 
any useful pursuit the shrinking sensibility of a girl, 
still less fitted to struggle with the world than myself, 
but as affectionate and amiable, as she was inexperienc- 
ed, and incapable of making any effort to purpose for 
the goods, or against the evils of life. 

‘The reverend father could have no idea, that a man 
of good sense anda college education could be in any 
want of an honorable and useful way of subsistence. 
He urged me to assume his profession. I Studied a few 
days, became discouraged, and convinced that I had no 
capabilities to become a minister. I entered my name 
with the lawyer of the village, as a student in law. A 
week satisfied me that I was not destined to make the 
voyage of life in that tack. The study of medicine was 
still less to my taste. Alas! I wanted energy and firm- 
ness of purpose; and that is wanting every thing. 

‘Many of our people were emigrating to the west, and 
talked most eloquently about the ease of obtaining com- 
fort and competence in that remote and fertile wilder- 
ness. To be brief with my story, my fair and tried wife 
joined the throng; and I brought my scholarship and my 
wife’s beauty over the hills to these forests. No words 
can convey any adequate conception of the sickness and 
dejection of heart, with which I began to cut down the 
prodigiously thick, hard and heavy forest. I have given 
up a hundred times in despair, in cutting down a single 
tree. My dear wife, proved the better scholar of the 
two, in this back wood’s training. She was not only 
sooner reconciled to our new way of life, but sooner 
versed in its duties, and adequate to its toils. Blessed 
be God for having so formed us, that there is no condi- 
tion, physical or moral, to which we may not become 
reconciled. In process of time, my hands no longer 
blistered, and my heart no longer sunk in dismay, at the 
prospect of the incessant and severe toil before me. I 
became interested in the process of converting a wilder- 
ness into a field. Each one of my young apple, peach 
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point of my cabin, I used to seat myself of an evening, || induced me to make efforts not to seem gloomy. The 
when my toil was finished, to contemplate the lake, the|| supper, which this sad tale alone hindered from being 
forest, my little cultivated domain scooped out of the || delightful, was finished. Lights were brought, and we 
verdant expanse, until it became instead of the whole || three sat round the cabin door, inhaling an atmosphere, 
world tome. I began to contract that passionate admi-|| which might be termed empyrean. The lake gently | 


= a Ss iad | exe ; 
and plum trees, became to me as a friend. From this || unwillingness to renew the memory of so much sorrow | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ration for nature, which soon became, along with the} 
growing love of my wife, and a daughter that was born | 


rippled on the shore. Distant and gone by thunder was | 
heard; and the faint flashes of lightning could scarcely || 











was forward too in religious meetings, and was the most 
ready and eloquent in exhortations, and in the detail of 
experiences. Every tongue was cloquent in his praises. 
Can it be strange, that my daughter regarded him with 
partiality ? None of us knew, whether he was unmarri- 
ed, or a husband and a father. Conjecture fed upon 
these uncertainties, and wonder, that he kept us all so 
entirely in the dark. Do not weep, my dear Ruth, or I 


to us, not only a fund of contentment, but even a distinguished from the miliion fire flies in the tops of || will desist from the harrowing sequel, though the lamb, 


tion and joy. I grew in the esteem of the people, who 


° : | 
were proud that they could record a scholar, who was at lowls and wolves carried on their own desolate melody | 
the same time, an unpresuming, industrious and humble || in the depths of the forest. 


farmer of their number. Man, who has eyes to see, and 


a heart to feel, in the midst of nature, and with the mul-|/blind man. ‘There is a sadness which doeth the heart | 


uplied proofs of the wisdom, power and beneficence of 
the Almighty about him, can be happy on a very little. 
My wife was healthy and cheerful ; and was more hap- 
py in noting the developing charms of her sweet Ruth, 
and in tending her poultry, her cows and her pigs, I dare | 
presume, than are the fashionable belles of your cities. 
One weakness I constantly combatted, but could nev- 
ercure. She wasexcessively alarmed atthunder. The 
spring and summer come to me with an indescribable 
charm. How delightful I used to find our little water 
fishing excursion on the lake, whence the green shores 
showed inten fold beauty. It was the source too of an 
abundant supply of fish. But in these delightful pur- 
suits, the manifestation of a rising thunder cloud, in the 
summer sky, was sufficient for her to throw terror and 
gloom over all our secluded and rustic enjoyments, 
When the storm was drawing near, it was in vain that 
I argued, persuaded, remonstrated, and even ridiculed. | 
She became pale as death. On the feather bed, her ears| 
stopped, and her heart throbbing in an agony of terror, | 
she wore away the storm. When I ventured to apply 
ridicule, tears rushed to her eyes — and she told me, as 
she threw her arms around my neck, ‘ my dear husband, 
you are every thing tome. I love you so intensely that 
J cannot endure the thought of leaving you and my 
sweet little Ruth in the woods alone; and I have a pre- 
sentment that I shall die by lightning.’ 








‘Such a storm as has just past, arose soon after. The} 
aspect of the clouds was peculiarly portentous and | 
menacing, and the thunder uncommonly heavy and fre-| 
quent. To my surprise, she showed little alarm; but | 
conversed with a kind of hurried earnestness, kissing| 
her little daughter, showing a wild and sparkling and an| 
enthusiastic tenderness of affection, which, perhaps, I! 
should not have noted, but for what followed. The| 
storm came on. Darkness brooded over the forest. She 


sat beside me, holding the Jitile Ruth on her knee; and, | 


the trees. Two whipporwills sung near at hand, and || 


| 


| 
‘Wouldest thou hear farther, stranger,’ asked the | 


| f | 
\good.’ I assured him of my reluctance to renew the tale | 
'of his sorrows, but admitted, that I felt greatly desirous 
‘to have him resume his narrative. 


‘ Two overflowing sorrows,’ he continued, ‘ when ope- | 
| rating at the same time, as physicians affirm of diseases, | 
‘neutralize, and in some measure blunt each other. Ev- 
‘ery thing, except my child, that I loved on the earth was 
Itaken from me ; and every ray of light had been, to me, | 
_as completely extinguished as though light had not been. | 
| What a home has this fair world become to me ; rayless, | 
|comfortless, covered with a darkness of the eye and of 
the mind, that might be felt. My chief physical enjoy- 
ment in existence had been, for hours together, to look 
on the green of the forest, the blue of the sky, the gran- 
deur of the star gemmed firmament, the infinite beauty | 
‘of the combinations and diversities of verdure. All this 
to me had now passed away ; and when I meditate the 
thrilling words of the sublime bard, ‘ Thus with the year 
| Seasons return’ — what a pathos and power, all new and 
unfelt before, did the passage assume! But God is rich | 
in mercy, and he graciously opened me resources. To || 


combine and repaint the everlasting remembrances of || 
vision, this became an unfailing fountain of satisfaction. | | 
I put myself tothe employment of remoulding a better || 


; ri A | 
and fairer ideal world, from these treasured images. In 














ens and a new earth, and the physical removal of my | 


and the taking away of sight restored to me new heav- || 


doubt not, she actually appeared to the angels of the) 
Divine presence. 





|in my ear —and the music aided the illusions of my 
‘ideal world. I could feel her silken locks, and the vel-| 
vet of her cheek; and the thrilling touch of her caress- | 
jing hand was all of physical enjoyment that I coveted ; 


as she first kissed the little one, and then her husband || and soon compensated the loss of vision. At the same | 


she said, ‘how thankful am I to my Heavenly Father, ||time a distant relative left me a small and unexpected || 


that in this terrible thunder storm I feel perfectly calm.’|; annuity; which, in my new and utterly forlorn condi- | 


While she spake the words, an insupportable radiance 
scorched across my forehead, and I fell unconscious. At 
midnight I regained my recollection and sensation, by 
hearing the screams of our little one. She was almost 
spent with moaning, ‘father, father! mother, mother! 
please to wake up.’ I felt that something strange and 
terrible had happened. There was excessive pain in my 
head, and agony in my eyes. ‘Alas!’ I said, ‘I have 
been struck with lightning. ‘The visual nerves are 
scorched. I shall never see more.’ As soon asI an- 
swered the little one, she felt her way to me, threw her 
arms about my neck. ‘ Dear papa,’ she said, ‘I thought 
I never should wake you.’ Think how terrible was the 
stillness of the mother! I moved myself round, and be- 
gan to grope my hands in the darkness. They soon fell 
upon a face as cold as clay. Oh! God, thou art just and 
righteous ! 

The blind man here paused in his story. His hollow 
orbs, though they no longer yielded vision, evinced that 
the fountains of tears were not dry. His charming 
grand daughter caught the infectious weakness, and kiss- 
ing his forehead, begged him to desis! from the harrow- 
ing tale. Supper too was prepared—tea, with fine 
wheat bread, fresh butter, sugar from the maple, honey, 
cheese and milk. The wholg would have been delicious, 
but for the tale of sadness, and the affecting memento in 
the sightless eyes of the venerable narrator. Insensibly 
the rites of hospitality engrossed their thoughts, and an 


| 
He Sj 
—_ as regarded any exertions for temporal support, | 
1 laced me above the fear of actual want. Here, where | 
2 used so rapturously to enjoy the beauties of vision, I! 


eer to sit, and enter into the beatific vision of my | 


ideal world; and I had the repose and submission, if not || 


|| happiness. My daughter grew up in loveliness, as eve- | 
| . . . 

ty one told me, and as her unwearied and inexhaustible | 
| filial tenderness, and the touching tones of her voice | 


|| more unanswerably assured me. As she was the single | 
||magnet of all my heart’s earthly affections, I loved her | 


|| to the excess of a sinful idolatry. 
| 


‘A man of sume talents, a land speculator, handsome 
and rich, I was told, and fair spoken, and plausible I) 
knew, dwelt in our vicinity. He addicted himself to | 
visiting me, reading to me, talking to me of books, liter- 
ature, taste and science; of the revolutions and changes | 
of the great and little world. Insensibly he gained on| 
my thoughts; and his communications became necessary | 


as natural objects did over my vision, should have con- 
vinced me, that it was my daughter, and not me, that he 
basely sought, in this intercourse. To her he talked 
sentiment. To her he loaned books, that gradually se- 
duced, before the eyes were opened to their purpose. 
Could she entertain suspicions of the villain? He had 
won my confidence ; and what I loved, she loved. He 








‘ The sweet, soft voice of my daughter Ruth sounded | 


my child, ought early to be instructed, that wolves are 
abroad. * * + * * * 
‘In this room, and unwitnessed by mortal eye, this my 
grand daughter entered wailing upon this transitory 
scene. Oh! what words ensued? How strange were 
the sensations of the feeble and forlorn one, when the 
tide of her heart’s affections divided into two channels; 
when the cry of her infant opened new and slumbering 
fountains, hitherto undiscovered in her bosom! Most 
of all, it astonished her, that the loathing and abhorrent 
associations of the father attached not to the offspring. 
The babe was fair and healthful. We invited an itin- 
erant minister of reputation to christen it, and the feeble 
mother related all the circumstances of its birth, that 
modesty would allow. He demurred. He stated cases 
and precedents, and the usages of his church; and de- 
manded a written confession and creed. I told him to 
go, and make converts in some other place. I will be to 
thee, I said, my dear Ruth, father, priest, husband. I 
will give the child a christian name, and devote it to the 
deliverer, from sin, and the conqueror of death. She led 
me, of a beautiful sabbath eve, to the spring branch, that 
you crossed, stranger, on your way hither. I took the, 
litle one in my arms. Thouart called Ruth, I said, in 
the name of thy heavenly father and of thy Redeemer, 
and I poured the spring water from my open palm upon 
the tiny and shrinking face. The mother seemed glad 
at heart, though feeble and exhausted. We talked much, 
and upon subjects that are engraven on my memory till 
death shall erase all that is there; and of all the re- 


it my departed wife always dwelt in loveliness and light; | membered conversations of my life, no one is equally 


consolatory and pleasant in the reflection. More than 
once, alarmed with the sinking weakness of her tones, I 


dear wife, gave me too see her always in the paradise of | begged her to desist, and go to hersleep. She told me to 
God ; and to my mind’s eye, as bright and as happy as, I | have no fear — that a gladness, which she had no words 


to describe, was diffused through her mind and heart; 
and that it was only the fulness of joy that gave seeming 
languor and feebleness to her speech. We prayed, as 
was our wont. She dressed her babe, took food, and 
| having laid it sleeping on the bed, returned to fondle it 
jin her bosom. There was something in her voice, when 
|she bade me good night! that I shall never forget. 

I slept long and heavily, and with many dreams 
through the night; and the sultry beams of the sun were 
on my furehead when I opened the cabin door. I called 
to my child, but she answered not. A presentiment of 
horror impelled me to the bed. Her babe was nursing 
the cold and lifeless bosom ; that babe became, what you 
now see in my grand daughter. I beseech thee, Ruth, 
|restrain thy tears, God survives, although thy aged grand- 





|father, must shortly go down to the dust. Some one will 
ibe found to protect thee. Doubt it not.’ 
*” * * * * 

I had but little rest that night. The morning ushered 
ina bright, calm summer day. We again sped along 
the bosom of the blue lake. But amid all the tedious 
babble, and heartless mirth and garrulity, it was long be- 
|fore I ceased to think, painfully, of the lovely Ruth and 
her blind granafather. 


TOV OW WIEN SIalhi. 
Tue desire of forming friendships, is universal. By 
the acquisition of friends, the social feelings are excited, 





to my enjoyment. A thousand circumstances which af-||the study of human nature is assisted, and self-interest 
ter wisdom can easily interpret, but which at the time |is promoted. It is not wonderful, since such advantages 
passed unheeded and unsuspected over my mind’s eye, | 


\|follow, that men seek an acquaintance with each other. 
‘| But it is wonderful, since similar advantages would fol- 
\\low, that men do not seek an acquaintance with them- 
|| selves. 

| He cannot be unsocial, who is intimate with his own 
'|spirit. He sees in it a likeness of every intelligent be- 
\|ing, and acknowledges the relationship. As he marks, 
in his own bosom, the noble qualities of human nature, 
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and believes that all possess them like himself, he re- 
spects his fellows; and as he feels that much of weak- 
ness and wickedness pertains to him, he regards without 
censoriousness, the follies of those who, like him, are 
weak and wicked. Profound self-knowledge thus de- 
stroys the haughtiness which prevents the learned from 
associating with the ignorant, and silences the exclama- 
tion of the self-righteous —‘ Stand by, for Iam holier 
than thou.’ 

He will best understand human nature, who best un- 
derstands himself. Knowing that the laws of mind are 
as definite as the laws of matter, he sees in the mirror 
of his own soul, the motives and designs, the hopes and 
fears, the passion and intellection of others. One can 
obtain no better treatise on Mental Philosophy, than his 
own mind. 











Again: Self-knowledge is a faithful source of profit. 9 disposed of, cculd not be discovered. 


It is the first step necessary to mental cultivation. He 
that knows himself need not fear that imagination will 
break loose and transport him to forbidden scenes, for he 
can check its flight— that reason, obscured by its own 
deductions, will lead him astray; for he can apply the 
remedy that his power of abstraction and memory will 
fail, for at the first indications of decay, he can take 
measures for their restoration and improvement. He is 
freed from uncertainty respecting his capacity for men- 
tal action, and from the sorrow and shame of failure in 
his undertakings. He will most certainly succeed in 
attaining the object of his exertions, whether it is 
wealth, or honor, or knowledge, or the reward of right- 
eousness. The possessor of a spirit of purity and 
worth, will also derive pleasure from an acquaintance 
with it; but the wicked must be ignorant of self; they 
cannut endure an intimacy with their polluted and guilty 
souls. 

Nothing more is necessary to a total ignorance of self, 
than neglect to make self the subject of scrutiny. One 
may easily become as ignorant of the motives which in- 
fluence his conduct, as a steam engine is of the power by 
which it is moved. But to know self is a harder task. 
It requires constant observation. It demands self posses- 
sion, so that in new and unexpected situations, outward 
circumstance may not prevent a view of the mental op- 
erations. But though the toil is great, the reward is 
greater. Self-knowledge enables us to be above the 
common rank of mankind—to enjoy pleasures un- 
known to them, and to escape the anxiety and trouble 
which they experience. It renders us more kind and 





the north by the summits of the Alps, just segnsenn! 
above the hurizon, like a range of small silvery clouds; | 
and on the east a long unbroken line of bluish light | 
marked the far distant Adriatic; as the day declined, | 
and we continued our ascent — occasionally assisted by || 
a yoke of oxen where the acclivity was very precipitous | 
—-the mountains closed around us, the scenery became | 
more wildly romantic, barren, and bleak. At length, | 
after passing the crater of a volcano, visible through the | 
gloom by its dull red light, we arrived at the Inn of Co- || 
vigliajo, an uncouth dreary edifice, situated in a lonely | 
and desolate spot, some miles from any other habitation. 
This is the very inn, infamous for a series of the most) 
horrible assassinations, committed here some years ago. | 
Travellers arrived, departed, disappeared, and were | 
never heard of more; by what agency, or in what man- | 
It was suppos- | 
ed for some time that a horde of banditti were harbored 
among the mountains, and the police were for a long} 
time in active search for them, while the real miscreants 
remained unsuspected for their seeming insignificance | 
and helplessness; these were the mistress of the inn, the | 
cameriere, and the curate of the nearest village, about} 
two leagues off. They secretly murdered every traveller | 
who was supposed to carry property — buried or burned 
their clothes, packages, and vehicles, retaining nothing | 
but their watches, jewels, and money. The whole story, | 











with all its horrors, the manner of discovery, and the | 


have him not with me to refer to; but I well remember 
the mysterious and shuddering dread with which I read 
the anecdote. Iam glad no one else seems to recollect} 





possibly accommodate. ‘We have secured the best 


with the Veturini. 
rates the sleeping rooms, and is divided by a curtain in- | 
to two parts: the smaller is appropriated to us as a’ 
saloon: the other half, as I contemplate it at this mo-| 
ment through a rent in the curtain, presents a singular | 
and truly Italian spectacle —a huge black iron lamp, 
suspended by a chain from the rafiers, throws a flaring | 
and shifting light around. Some trusses of hay have | 
been shaken down upon the floor, to supply the place of 
beds, chairs, and tables; and there, reclining in various | 











sympathetic toward our fellow-men, and more dutiful 
toward our Creator. It shows us that we are immor- 
tal, and teaches us how to prepare our spiriis for a res-| 
idence in those dwellings, not made with hands, eternal | 
in the heavens. 


O for the pencil of Salvator, or the pen of a Radcliffe! 





But could either, or could both united, give to my mind | 
the scenes of to-day, in all their splendid combinations| 
of beauty and brightness, gloom and grandeur? A pic-| 


ture may present to the eye a small portion of the bound- 
less whole — one aspect of the ever-varying face of na- 
ture; and words, how weak are they ! — they are but the 
elements out of which the quick imagination frames 
and composes lovely landscapes, according to its power 
or its peculiar character; and in which the unimagin- 


ative man finds only a mere chaos of verbiage, without 
form, and void. 


The scenery of the Appenines is altogether different 
in character from that of the Alps: it is less bold, less 
lofty, less abrupt and terrific — but more beautiful, more 


° P | 
attitudes, I see a number of dark looking figures, some | 


eating and drinking, some sleeping, some telling stories | 


tion, some silently looking on, or listening. Two or 
three common looking fellows began to smoke their ci- 
gars, but when it was suggested that this might incom-| 
mode the ladies on the other side of the curtain, they | 
with genuine politeness ceased directly. 


WENTLOSOPAY OF BOW LY Ga 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 


| 
|} Wuarta glorious place is a bowling-alley for observ- 
ing characters and passions—there is no place like it; 
you may judge there of man’s manners, of his self-pos- 
session, of his ease, of his energy, of his temper, and in 
\;a single item, of his whole character. Like walking 
|}and smoking, bowling is a matter in which but few men 
\|arrive at any perfection. To arrive at grace in it, is in 
my opinion, a more difficult matter than to do so in dan- 
i\cing. And if you will look with me at some half dozen 
\|of my acquaintances, you will say so. 

| There is a certain tall, broad-shouldered, graceless 





luxuriant, and infinitely more varied. At one time, the 
road wound among precipices and crags, crowded with 
dismantled fortresses and ruined castles — skirted with 
dark pine forests—and opening into wild recesses of 
gloom, and immeasurable depths like those of Tartarus 
profound; then came such glimpses of paradise! such 
soft sunny valleys and peaceful hamlets — and vine-clad 
eminences and rich pastures, with here and there a con- 
vent half hidden by groves of cypress and cedars. As 
‘we ascended we arrived at a height from which, looking 


back, we could see the whole of Lombardy spread at our or any ease in it. And bowling is a perfect develope- 


feet; a vast, glittering, indistinct landscape, bounded on 


‘ 


| acquaintance of mine, whom you will see shambling 
|;about the street any day. Inever knew him roll a ball 
in my life without hitting it upon the board so that it 
\ bounded at starting; and it is one chance in three that 
ihe rolls off at the side of the board. The way in which 
\|he gets on the board too, and takes the ball, and recovers 
\|himself after throwing, are all ludicrous. He throws 
‘|too with a vehemence; and I have known him follow 

the ball a rod after it left his hands. Now he does not 
|}enjoy bowling ; how can he ?— without using any grace 


| 


|, ment of his character. 


Then there is another; he throws a curved ball— and 
that too with an impetus. In his own mind now, that 
man is superb at bowling; and you'll hear him ejaculate 
—exauisite! capital!—at any good hit, as though he 
were playing first trumpet to his own praises; and yet, 
withal, he is rather poor at it; to tell you the whole truth 
he is a collection of vanity — and in the same proportion 
as he prides himself upon being graceful and elegant, is 
he distant from being either. I don’t think that he en- 
joys bowling —he is tco careful—there is too much 
aiming — and he rolls too vehemently. 

Then here is another who is continually changing. 
At one time he rolls a swift ball—then a slow one, now 
he stands to the right of the board—now to the left— 
and in consequence he will average eight always. He 
is too uneasy to enjoy bowling—he is not well enough 
satisfied with himself, and he is the same every where. 
I never knew him keep to one thing a week in my life; 
and for a friend, I would as soon choose a flying squir- 
rel. 

Here is another, who does very well. Yonscee he rolls 
rather slowly and with one hand on his side; he rolls 
his balls off the ends of his fingers though, and does not 
throw it out of his hand—and this is a most slovenly 
way of rolling; and rather unpleasant, by a slight turn 
of the thumb, to send the ball whirling off the side of 
the board. I think he likes it very well, and enjoys a 
roll, for if you speak to him when on the board, and 


fate of these wretches, is told, I think, by Forsyth, who||more especially, if you make him laugh, you get him 
can hardly be suspected of romance or exaggeration. I || into a tremendous passion. 


Here is one who throws his ball like a stone from a 
catapult; and it will go whistling through the pins, tear- 
ing out two or three of them, and leaving the rest stand- 


it. The inn at present contains many more than it can ||ing; he ought to know that great force is often useless, 


and become convinced of the superiority of mind over 


rooms, or rather the only rooms — and besides ourselves |; ™atter —for the man might as well go to work by the 
and other foreigners, there are numbers of native trav- ||J0b at once. 

. : | 
ellers, some of whom arrived on horseback, and others || 


Here is another that tosses his ball half way, and then 


A kind of gallery or corridor sepa-||Stamps and pulls his hair if it does not go right, as if a 
1 


tossed ball could go right. This is just his nature; he 
is always for plunging ‘in medias res,’ but he does not 
\find the ‘in medio tutissimus, for he often gets into hot 
water; and at last by getting in and out, he has tumbled 
into the ‘ medias res’ of the neutral ground, where nei- 
ther party will own him, and any man who tosses a ball 
may expect the same fate. 

But here is a man to whom bowling is a luxury — he 
has every requisite for a bowler — he is a poet you may 
know by his eye, and lazy you may know by his motions. 
lif you get him to write you some half a dozen lines, 





with all the Italian variety of gesticulation and intona-|| Hercules’ labors were nothing to it; but when you get it 


\it is superb. You may see by the way in which he goes 
lon the board, and takes his ball, that he will enjoy it; 
there is a peculiar sway of body in his moving, that 
jshows an indolent ease, and he rolls beautifully too— 
| throwing his ball out, not letting it slide from his hands 
—rather swiftly, but not very, and always striking 
‘where he aims; he makes nothing of a double, and is 
sure of twelve anda half for an afternoon’s average — 
and that after all is the poetry of bowling. 

To a man troubled with gentlemen in blue, your bow- 
ling alley is a specific —for indeéd every toss of the ball 
throws Gut some portion of their influence at the finger’s 
ends; it is infinitely better than suicide when you are in 
debt and cannot get out of it—a pistol is nothing to it— 
and a voyage of discovery among fishes and lumps of 
gold, and great anchors, should not be spoken of in the 
same breath. 

There is an unwritten bowling too, when you are 
dreaming, broad awake — perhaps under the stars, or 
over blue water, with the moonlight all about you— 
when you bow] in a vision with some whom you know 
by the impress of their soul upon their pages. I have 





seen Byron in my mind’s eye a hundred times ; he rolled 
a fiery, straight-forward ball, with a springing forward 
when he threw. Coleridge must throw a straight ball 
too, swift, but very quiet. Keats — blessings on his spir- 
it, whether it be in air or earth—must have rolled a 
curve, with a quiet, slumbering motion. Shelley a 
fiery, bounding ball, with an eye like an eagle’s follow 
ing it. Croly, I think I sée him now, with his sleeve 
rolled up, and his brow bare, tossing the ball as though 
he were aking. Crabbe would throw a grovelling ball, 
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stooping to the ground while he did it. Wordsworth, a 
great, ugly, lumbering ball, yet always taking the head 
pin. 

There goes my dream — and I am broad awake. 


OF WALKING. 

Dear Reader, what kind of gait do you use? I would 
I knew, so I might show my affection for you by analy- 
zing it. 
you do, and hears quietly what I whisper in your ear. 

Isay the philosophy of walking —perhaps I should 
have said the Epicwrism of it ; but as the former is at 
the head, there it shall stand, propriety to the contrary | 
notwithstanding. But what sort of gait do you use?| 
See if I describe you by and by. I hold that there is as 
much Epicurism in the manner of walking as in that of 
eating. I hold that there is as much taste in this mat- 
ter as in poetry. Iam always exceedingly observant of, 
the manner in which those around me walk about. 1} 
have become fastidious in this matter at last, and there) 
are but few people in the world who suit me. I think it} 
is as fine a study as that of the mind, in a cool evening, | 
at an open window, with a cigar, to watch the difference | 
in movement of all who chance to pass. Nothing plea- 
ses me so much now as to see some one pass in a way that 
suits my ideas of taste; and as I am too idle to dwell of| 
an evening among the angels of our world, the only 
pleasure which I desire from them, is the glow I feel at 
heart when one steps by me with a motion which I like; 
it is the same kind of pleasure which I receive from a 
sudden thought in poetry, or a touching bar in music — 
and when it is joined with a beautiful form and counte- 
nance, it dwells with me awhile like the remembrance! 
of a beautiful dream. I was struck so the other night. 
I was just going homeward, at twilight, when, raising 





my head, [saw a sunny face and beautiful form close to) | 


me, with a motion like a sailing swan. I shall never 
forget it. 

But to be brief— there are a thousand different ways 
of getting along in the world. Look, dear Reader — 
here is one coming up, he is your man of method; he 
has never, to my snre knowledge, turned his head to the 
one side or the other —in public, I mean — for these ten| 
years ; or altered his pace of going for a single moment 
during the same time. He has no taste; he is a good, 
upright, positive kind of a man, but as to the Epicurism 
of walking, he knows nothing about it — just nothing at 


ali. Icannot bear this way of going through the world 
methodically. Ilike your man of quips and cranks. I 


do abhor the dignified gravity of a white bear or a 
Greenland seal. No; I'll none of them. 
Then there is your man'who goes driving onward as 


Isay my affection — for I love one who sits as} | 








if in the chase or the pursuit—he has no taste. What 


luxury does a man enjoy who drives through a book of, 


poetry at the rate of a hnndred pages an hour? Why, 
he does not take time to enjoy himself on his way. I 
would as soon be drawn in a pleasant spring morning by 
ateam of rein-deer. Just think of going through the 
sunshine, and breezes, and dew-drops of a morning, at 
twenty miles an hour. I have walked with such people, 
but I would not do it now for a slight recompense. Who 
would walk fast at noon in the shade, or at night in the 
moon-shine ? 

There is your man who walks about as if he were 
afraid of people; quick and restlessly, troubled with the 
disposal of his hands, now thrusting them into his pock- 
ets, now, pushing up ‘his hat, or holding by the collar of 
his coat— looking to either side of the road through 
mere awkwardness. I have seen many such people, and 
those too who ought to know better. I have one in my 
eye now — and a good fellow too as ever stepped upon a 
pavement —and yet put him ina city, and you shall 
take him for some rustic. He never enjoyed a walk in 
his life, unless he chanced to be alone, and where no one 
could see him. He has a good taste, notwithstanding, 
and I think might walk about handsomely if he pos- 
sessed a little more of moral courage. I think he will 
improve by and by. I have put him under the hands of 
my friend, of whom we have talked before. 

Then there is your man who steps about with an air 
of superiority. What a pity it is that most men do not 
know how to appear proud or vain to advantage. Ihave 
one of these gentry in my eye now; he isa little man, 


and he walks about with an air of dignity which appears 
as ridiculous in him as it would ina turkey. I make no 
doubt, though, that he supposes his gait and appearance 
to be quite in taste, anda la Twrque. He has no idea of 
luxury in walking —not he; nor any taste. There is 
nothing that requires so much taste as the showing of su- 
periority. , 

| Then there is your man who walks struttingly, and 
with head elevated like some new recruit, with a tre- 
mendous stock to stiffen his neck; or like the left hand 
man in Johnson’s militia muster. He is a perfect Van- 
dal in the matter of taste. He is like a tailor inditing an 
epic with a starched collar; not a whit of taste has he ; 
and there is no luxury to him in walking. 

Then there is your man of size and grossness. He 
walks the earth like a tun of ale—shaking the very 
pavements. He appears to enjoy himself well—but 
‘there isno more tact displayed in his walking than in 

his eating; and he would tell you, were you to ask him, 
he would tell you that he was never made to walk — no 
| the stage coach was made for him; for et him be never 
| so lazy, he can never arrive at the ultima Thule of per-' 
| fection in walking. He isa mere Dutch tub, set upon 
| The paviours as he 








‘legs and making way ina calm. 
| passes, exclaim — ‘ God bless you, Sir.’ 

| There is your man who walks with long, sober strides 
like a Scotch Covenanter, surprising you like a sudden 
/movement in an ‘automaton, by jumping with an awk- 


ward spring, over every kennel or other impediment. I)| 


|have a friend of that stamp; he is an immensely tall 
fellow, and he jumps over impediments to avoid stepping 
lover them awkwardly. There is no luxury in walking 
when one supposes himself always making some awk- 
ward step or motion. 

| Ihave an acquaintance who turns his toes in, and gets 
along with all the grace and equability of motion of a 
land tortoise. You will see him toddling about any time 
in the year with his hands in his pockets. I have seen 
him dance too; he would have thrown the Graces into 
|convulsions; alas for him! 
/man should walk: he will always get along like a lob- 
| ster, but with half the grace. 





There is your sailor too; you see him at all times. 


heart; but he makes no pretensions to grace. I like the 
fun of that gait though —it tells of a thousand tales of 
| humor. 

There is your oldish man who buckles at the knee, 
and sports his black silk stockings, and comes down up- 





| flat, and as large, and as well managed as a square foot 
of deal board. I hate machinery. 

Here is one man goes with his hands behind him, un- 
der the heading of stationery. Another swings his arms 
by his side like a couple of pendulums. Ihave seen him 

| sweat in the coldest days. I suspect he will demonstrate 
by and by the theorem that violent exercise produces 
heat. But there is my friend — you must see him some 
odd day — he of the Roman nose and sparkling eye. He 
is the very Eldorado of taste and Epicurism in the mat- 
ter of walking. I cannot touch him yet. Come and 
see me, dear Reader, and you shall observe him. You 
will see him a finely formed person, perhaps a little, be- 
low the common height; and dressed with excessive 
taste. You shall see him when he walksalone. He will 
seldom walk with me; I am taller than he, and he says 
that he does not appear to so much advantage. But he 
is exceedingly modest. There is that indescribable 
something about him—that ease and negligence that 
confers splendor upon the appearance in every place. I 
think he enjoys walking. 

Ihave a regular gait; it isa long step that enables a 
person to walk very lazily, and still pass over the ground 
exceedingly fast. There are thousands of people who 
getabout with short steps in such a way that they ever 
seem to be in great haste. Ido not remember that I 
have been in a hurry these ten years. I would as soon 
think of hurrying over a glass ‘with beaded bubbles 
winking at the brim,’ and that, high treason as it is, foul 
traitor as he is, who pours down his glass of the cool 
vintage at one draught, as though he were an oyster ta- 








king in his salt water. That I have seen done — yea, 


He can never walk as a/| 


There is a jovialty about that roil of his that goes to the || 


on the earth with a foot that lifts and falls at the end as|| 





‘and even though I peril my veracity in asserting it, by a 
|| man of sense. He never drank with me again. 

| I hada friend once who walked with me of a star- 
\|light evening. He walked, and made me walk our mile 
and ahalf in less than an hour. Stewart, the pedestri- 
lan, was nothing to him. Icut him dead as a walking 
|friend — he takes three steps to my one, and gets over 
|the ground like a chamois hunter. My dear Readers, I 
‘beg of you never to be in a hurry, especially of a star- 
lighted night. The stars were not made to run away 
‘from — no; if you desire to get through the world in 


‘luxury and pleasure, never hurry yourself. 
1} 
1} 








JOEY QUINOW ADAMS. 

|| We begin this time witha great name. It would be 
|/natural to suppose that the man who had been at the 
jhead of the councils of the nation, would be likewise at 
|| the head of its poets, if he condescended to become a 
|!poet at all. But this is far from being the case; so far 
from it, that we doubt whether he does not come pretty 
{near being at what the schoolboys call the other head of 
ithe class, viz: the foot. But if Mr Adams has been thus 
coldly received by the muses, it is not for want of having 
|paid them the most devoted attention. They cannot 
complain of that. They cannot say that he has not laid 
imany and many an offering on their shrine, and that if 
|| they have rejected him, it has been more on account of 


|\the quality than the quantity of his presents. Inaword, 








|it is not perhaps generally known to our readers, as it is 
|to us, that John Quincy Adams has written more poetry 
‘than almost any other man ‘in his late dominions’ — 
‘that he has written it, we were going to say, from time 
‘immemorial — that he may be said to have ‘ lisped in 
inumbers,’ but alas! we cannot add, ‘ for the numbers 
came,’ or if they did come, they came very slowly and 
very heavily. 

Our opinion of Mr Adams as a poet, is quickly given. 
To make a nice, but very correct distinction, he is a po- 
jet of taste, rather than of genius —of knowledge rather 
than of power—one of that numerous class of poetical 
persons, who are calculated to write verses, but not poe- 
itry. He can measure off syllables on his fingers, and 
| try rhymes by his ear, as well as any, but as for the divi- 


| nus afflatus, 

The vision and the faculty divine, 
|he has perhaps as little of it as any man that ever wrote 
|so much that pretended to it. Whatever art could do to 
‘make a poem or a poet, he would naturally employ, but 
|he wants the verve poetique, and that in poetical matters, 
is to want almost every thing. 

In these remarks, we would not, on any account, be 
thought to be hard upon the ex-president. We acknowl- 
edge his learning and ability, and — though they differ 
considerably from our own— what we are willing to 
believe the honest uprightness of his principles. We be- 
lieve he was one of the best Presidents we ever had. Nor 
ought this to surprise him. Non omnia nimirum eidem 
dit dedere. 'The muses, his experience ought long since 
to have taught him, are capricious in their favors, and 
unaccountable in their tastes, and are, generally speak- 
ing,— with the exception of Byron,—more partial to 
garrets than saloons, to cottages than to palaces — at any 
rate, the whole history of the literary world so far, 
shows that they have no respect to high station, wealth, 
or learning. 

To make good, however, our assertion about the mul- 
tiplicity of Mr Adams’ poetical productions. We know 
that he has written a great deal of unpublished poetry 
— we know that he has published one considerable vol- 
ume of poetry that fell dead-born from the press; but 
we know likewise that he never obtained a decided 
poetical stand till the publication of Dermot MacMor- 
rogh. This sealed his fate. And though we recollect 
particularly at the time of its arrival in our city, that 
one ‘ learned Theban’ went about proclaiming, on horse- 
back and otherwise, that ‘ if the author had never writ- 
ten any thing else, this would make him immortal,’ we 
were perfectly convinced ourselves, that before a twelve- 
month had elapsed, it would have run the gauntlet of all 
the critical presses of the country, and been received 
precisely as it has been. Some of the presses have, per- 
haps, been too hard upon it — we think this very likely; 
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but the fact is, that Mr Adams’ best friends were 
ashamed of it. Edward Everett advised him not to pub- 
lish it, but he would on, and try his fate, and we hope 
he is now convinced of what his Horace ought long since 
to have taught him, that 


Mediocribus esse poetis 


Non homines, non di, non concessere colume. 


In the first place, Mr Adams ought not to have writ- 
ten, or at least to have published poetry at all. He had 
nothing to gain and much to lose by the experiment. 
But when he had once taken his course, when he had 
once determined upon what has so seldom succeeded, to 
bind 


The poet’s garland round the statesman’s brow, 


one of the most remarkable things about the publication 
of Dermot MacMorrogh, is his singular inattention to 
Horace’s other maxim, 


Versate diu, quid ferre recusent 





Quid valeant humeri, 


in the choice of his subject, and the manner of treating | 
it. The style of Don Juan, easy as it appears, is one of | 
the most difficult in poetry — which made Byron choose | 
for his motto, 

Difficile est bene communia dicere. 


You will find ten poets who can be great upon a seri- 
ous subject, to one who can be serious and comic almost | 
in the same breath. You will find ten who can keep in| 
the skies all the time, toone who can dart at will from} 
heaven to earth. It requires asudden transition of feel-| 
ing, a variety of temperament or genius that few au-) 
thors possess, and even few readers can relish, because | 
few can sympathise with it. But one of our poets, that | 
we know of, has succeeded in it — Halleck, and he only | 
toalimited extent. It was, therefore, bad enough for | 
Mr Adams to write bad poetry, but too bad in the words | 
of the British critic, to write that ‘wherein we cannot} 
help looking grave at the comic, and laughing at the 
serious.’ | 

Such was Dermot MacMorrogh — of which, we be-| 
lieve, there is now but one opinion on this or the other! 
side of the Atlantic. It would naturally enough be| 
buoyed up for a considerable time by his political parti- | 
sans, who thought themselves in duty bound to praise | 
every thing that came from his pen; but it soon sunk by | 
its own specific gravity to the lowest depths of Lethe. | 

But while we speak thus indifferently of Mr Adams | 
as a poet, we would bestow considerable praise upon | 
him as a versifier. His lines are generally smooth, and | 
their terminations — the rhymes —are generally correct | 
and sufficiently varied. In this respect, he is at least | 
equal to Hay!ey, and far superior to Barlow. We even. 
recollect some of his turns that we thought at the time} 
happy. For instance, after blaming the conduct of Gen- 


eral Hull, during the last war, he says, | 


But hark! that name ’s redeemed upon the wave, | 


alluding to his glorious namesake, Commodore Hull, | 
who commanded the Constitution, when she took the | 
Guerriere at the commencement of the same war, and | 
who thus had the honor, by opening the ball of that splen- 
did succession of frigate fights, to new-gild the stars, 
and new-paint the stripes of the American flag. | 
We were also pleased with his allusion to Washing- | 
ton in Dermot MacMorrogh : | 





Name that one? 
Name him, aye, hold a taper to the sun. | 
though inferior to Byron’s on the same subject. 


Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make man blush, there was but one. 


We have thus spoken of Mr Adams as a poet, and not | 
as a statesman or politician. In the latter capacity, he 
does not come under our present supervision. In these, 
as we said before, he has undoubtedly displayed great | 
learning and ability. But the great fault, we conceive, | 
of Mr Adams’ mind in all situations, isthe want of judg- | 
ment. Whether at home or abroad, in the quiet shades | 
of Quincy, or the capitol at Washington, in prose or po- | 
etry, talking about ‘ light-houses in the sky,’ in a serious | 
state paper, or in the presence of assembled multitudes, | 
taking off his coat with ostentatious republican simpli- | 


‘ 





city, ‘after the old Roman fashion,’ to cleave some re- 
bellious root, or remove some obstinate stone, at the 
opening of some new rail-road — he is always sure to do 
something to make himself ridiculous. Of all the de- 
fects of mind, want of judgment, or of tact, seems to be 
the most irremedial. We have seen several remarkable 
instances of it during our lives, in men of otherwise 
strong intellects, and have always remarked that it stuck 
to the character to the last. When innate, as it seems) 
to be in such cases, it ‘grows with our growth, and| 
strengthens with our strength.’ It is the fatal leaven| 
that ‘leavens the whole lump’ of all our thoughts and) 
actions, and descends with our name—if we have a} 
name — to the latest posterity. Cincinnati Mirror. 








Wisin SUSwWaRS VWOUCH. 
O what a voice is silent! — Barry Cornwall. 


O my sister’s voice is gone away ! 
Around our social hearth 

We have lost its tones, that were so gay, 
So full of harmless mirth — 

We miss the glancing of her eye, 
The waving of her hair, 

The footsteps lightly gliding by, 
The hand so small and fair ; 

And the wild bright smile that lit her face, 
And made our hearts rejoice — 

Sadly we mourn each vanished grace, 
But most of all her voice. 


For oh! it was so soft and sweet 
When it breathed forth in words; 

Such tones it had as hearts repeat 
In echoes on their chords ; 

And lovely when in measure soft 
She sung a mournful song, 

And heavenly when it swelled aloft 
In triumph chorus strong ; 

And dearest when its words of love 
Would soothe our bosoms’ care, | 

And loveliest when it rose above 
In sounds of praise and prayer. 





O, in my childhood, I have sate, 
When that sweet voice hath breathed, 
Forgetful of each merry mate — 
Of the wild flowers I had wreathed; 
And though each other voice I scorned 
That called me from my play, 
If my sweet sister only warned, 
I never could delay. 
? T was she who sang me many a rhyme, 
And told me many a tale, 
And many a legend of old time 
That made my spirit quail. 


There are a thousand pleasant sounds 
Around our cottage still — 

The torrent that before it bounds, 
The breeze upon the hill, 

The murmuring of the wood-doves’ sigh, 
The swallow in the eaves, 

And the wind that sweeps a melody 
In passing from the leaves, 

And the pattering of the early rain, 
The opening flowers to wet, — 

But they want my sister’s voice again, 
To make them sweeter yet. 


We stood around her dying bed, 
We saw her blue eyes close ; 
While from her heart the pulses fled, 
And from her cheek the rose. 
And still her lips in fondness moved, 
And still she strove to speak 
To the mournful beings that she loved, 
And yet she was too weak ; 
Till at last from her eye came one bright ray, 





That bound us like a spell ; 1] 


And as her spirit passed away, 
We heard her sigh — ‘farewell!’ 


And oft since then that voice hath come 
Across my heart again ; 

And it seems to speak as from the tomb, 
And bids me not complain : 

And I never hear a low soft flute, 
Or the sound of a rippling stream, 

Or the rich deep music of a lute, 
But it renews my dream, 

And brings the hidden treasures forth 
That lie in memory’s store ; 

And again to thoughts of that voice gives birth — 
That voice I shall hear no more. 


No more ! — it is not so— my hope 4 





Shall still be strong in Heaven — 


Still search around the spacious scope 
For peace and comfort given. 

We know there is a world above, 
Where all the blessed meet, 

Where we shall gaze on those we love, 
Around the Saviour’s feet; 

And I shall hear my sister’s voice. 
In holier, purer tone — 

With all those spotless souls rejoice, 
Before the Eternal Throne. 





QUOTATTOM 

Ir is generally supposed that where there is no quota- 
tion, there will be found most originality; and as people 
like to lay out their money according to their notions, 
our writers usually furnish their pages rapidly with the 
productions of their own soil: they run up a quickset 
hedge, or plant a poplar, and get trees and hedges of this 
fashion much faster than the former landlords procured 
their timber. The greater part of our writers, in con- 
sequence, have become so original, that no one cares to 
imitate them; and those who never quote, in turn are 
never quoted! 

This is one of the results of that adventurous spirit 
which is now stalking forth and raging for its own inno- 
vations. We have not only rejected authority, but have 
also cast away experience; and often the unburthened 
vessel is driving to all points of the compass, and the 
passengers no longer know whither they are going. — 
The wisdom of the wise, and the experience of ages, 
may be preserved by quotation. 

It seems, however, agreed, that no one would quote if 
he could think; and it is not imagined that the well-read 
may quote from the delicacy of their taste, and the ful- 
ness of their knowledge. Whatever is felicitously ex- 
pressed risks being worse expressed: it is a wretched 
taste to be gratified with mediocrity when the excellent 
lies before us. We quote, to save proving what has been 
demonstrated, referring to where the proofs may be 
found. We quote, to screen ourselves from the odium 
of doubtful opinions, which the world would not wil- 
lingly accept from ourselves; and we may quote from 
the curiosity which only a quotation itself can give, 
when in our own words it would be divested of that tint 
of ancient phrase, that detail of narrative, and that nat- 
vete, which we have for ever lost, and which we like tu 
recollect once had an existence. 

The ancients, who in these matters were not perhaps 
such blockheads as some may conceive, considered poet- 
ical quotation as one of the requisite ornaments of or- 
atory. Cicero, even in his philosophical works, is as 
little sparing of quotations as Plutarch. Old Montaigne 
is so stuffed with them, that he owns, if they were taken 
out of him, little of himself would remain; and yet this 
never injured that original turn which the old Gascon 
has given to his thoughts. Isuspect that Addison hardly 
ever composed a Spectator which was not founded on 
some quotation, noted in those three folio manuscript 
volumes which he had previously collected; and Addi- 
son lasts, while Steele, who always wrote from first im- 
pressions and to the times, with perhaps no very inferior 
genius, has passed away, insomuch that Dr Beattie once 
considered that he was obliging the world by collecting 
Addison’s papers, and carefully omitting Steele’s. 

Quotation, like much better things, has its abuses. — 
One may quote till one complies. The ancient lawyers 
used to quote at the bar till they had stagnated their own 
cause. ‘Retournons a nos moutons,’ was the cry of the 
client. But these vagrant prowlers must be consigned 
to the beadles of criticism. Such do not always under- 
stand the authors whose names adorn their barren pages, 
and which are taken, too, from the third or the thirtieth 
hand. Those who trust to such false quoters will often 
learn how contrary this transmission is to the sense and 
application of the original. Every transplantation has 
laltered the fruit of the tree; every new channel, the 
| quality of the stream in its remove from the spring-head. 
| Bayle, when writing on ‘ Comets,’ discovered this; for, 
| having collected many things applicable to his work, as 
they stood quoted in some modern writers, when he 
came to compare them with their originals, he was sur- 
prised to find that they were nothing for his purpose! the 
| originals conveyed a quite contrary sense to that of the 
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pretended quoters, who often, from innocent blundering, 
and sometimes from purposed deception, had falsified 
their quotations. This is a useful story for second-hand 
authorities ! , 

Selden had formed some notions on this subject of 
quotations in his ‘ Table-talk,’ art. ‘Books and Authors’ 
—but, as Le Clere justly observes, proud of his im- 
mense reading, he has too often violated his own precept. 
‘In quoting of books,’ says Selden, ‘ qrote such authors 
as are usually read; others read for your own satisfac- 
tion, but not name them.’ Now it happens that no wri- 
ter names more authors, except Prynne, than the learned 
Selden. La Mothe le Vayer’s curious works consist of 
fifteen volumes; he is among the greatest quoters.— 
Whoever turns them over will perceive that he is an 
original thinker, and a great wit; hisstyle, indeed, is 
meagre, which, as muchas his quotations, may have 
proved fatal to him. But in both these cases it is evi- 
dent, that even quoters who have abused the privilege of 
quotation, are not necessarily writers cf a mean genius. 

But the pains-taking gentry, when heaven sends them 
genius enough, are the more instructive sort, and they 
are those to Whom we shall appeal while time and truth 
can meet together. A well-read writer, with good taste, 
is one who has the command of the wit of other men; 
he searches where knowledge is to be found; and though 
he may not himself excel in invention, his ingenuity 
may compose one of those agreeable books, the delicia| 
of literature, that will out-last the fading meteors of his | 
day. Epicurus is said to have borrowed from no writer | 








tion gives completeness to the whole; it seals his feel- 
ings with undisputed authorty. Whenever we would 
prepare the mind by a forcible appeal, an opening quo- 
tation is a symphony preluding on the chords whose 
tones we are about to harmonize. Perhaps no writers 
of our times have discovered more of this delicacy of 
quotation than the author of the ‘Pursuits of Litera- 
ture ;’ and Mr Southey, in some of his beautiful peri- 
odical investigations, where we have often acknowledg- 
ed the solemn and striking efiect of a quotation from 
our elder writers. 








Prtse Bssav. 
‘PIARLODIGAL DATROWACGIEs 


BY GEO. W. LIGHT.: 





Original. 





I nave this moment received atwo dollar note for a 
year’s subscription to one of my periodicals —the first 
subscription money I have received for a little age, of no 
small amount which as truly belonged to me some 
six years ago, more or less, as ever a note of Mr Bid- 
dle’s did to our worthy President. Therefore ]am ina 
little better mood for writing this sermon than I thought 
of being when I sat down. 

A large number of the patrons of the periodical Jite- 
rature of this country are among the best men of the 
community: I mean, teo, periedically speaking — not- 
withstanding a Jaxity in cancelling subscription accounts 











in his three hundred inspired volumes, while Plutarch, | 
Seneca, and the elder Pliny, made such free use of their | 
libraries; and it has happened that Epicurus, with his’ | 
unsubstantial nothingness, has ‘ melted into thin air,’ || 
while the solid treasures have buoyed themselves up | 


: : | 
amid the wrecks of nations. 


On this subject of quotation, literary politics, for the | 
commonwealth has its policy and its cabinet-secrets, are i 
more concerned than the reader suspects. Authorities || 
in matters of fact are often called for; in matters of || 
opinion, indeed, which, perhaps, are of more import-| 
ance, no one requires any authority. But too open and| 
generous a revelation of the chapter and the page of the | 
original quoted, has often proved detrimental to the le-! 
gitimate honors of the quoter. They are unfairly ap-| 
propriated by the next comer; the quoter is never quo-| 
ted, but the authority he has afforded is produced by his 
successor with the air of an original research. I have. 
seen MSS thus confidently referred to, which could) 
never have met the eye of the writer. A learned histo-| 
rian declared to me of a contemporary, that the latter | 
had appropriated his researches ; he might, indeed, and || 
he had a right to refer to the same originals; but if his. 
predecessor had opened the sources for him, gratitude is| 
not a silent virtue. Gilbert Stewart thus lived on Rob-| 
ertson: and as Professor Dugald Stewart observes, ‘ his| 
curiosity has seldom led him into any path where the| 
genius and industry of his predecessor had not previ-| 
ously. cleared the way.’ It is for this reason some au-|| 
thors, who do not care to trust to the equity and grati-| 
tude of their successors, will not furnish the means of| 
supplanting themselves; for, by not yielding up their| 
authorities, they themselves become one. Some authors, | 
who are pleased at seeing their names occur in the mar-| 
gins of oiher books than their own, have praciised this, 
political management; such as Alexander ab Alexan-| 








dro, and other compilers of that stamp, to whose labors! 
of small value, we are ofien obliged to refer, from the! 


circumsiance that they themselves have not poinied out, 
their authorities, | 


||that a man is less likely to run into bankruptcy when 





|| by them alone — and it is no mean encomium upon their | 


j|engine of the age, but are the occasion of embarrass- 


is one of the great besetting sins of the land. They pay. 





| usual preliminary means, that they care little about giy- 
{ing him his due in time to keep him out of the lim- 
_bos, and are indifferent at least whether he hears from 
them at all, except by way of clamorous communica- 
tions because the ‘ paper does n’tcome.’ These men 
\mean no great harm. They would dislike as much to 
|sce a poor fellow of an editor starving to death as any 
|body else. ‘But a five dollar bill— what’s that?—a 
/sum like this will make no great difference, sent one 
|time or another, or not at all. Let him wait my conven- 
‘ience!’ Individuals of this stamp prove the greatest en- 
|emies to many a printer’s success. He confides in their 
igeneral good reputation — lays out his plans with refer- 
‘ence to it—and goes on in the execution of them with 
as little fear of famine before his eyes as any good citi- 
zen who is willing to work hard and maintain a good 
‘conscience. I need not detail the whole story. At the 
jend of the year he has received about half the amount 
of his expenses. About double what he owes is due 
|him, with half a dcellar on each subscription besides — 
‘which he may whistle for with the principal amount— 
| because not paid within the year. No paper, perhaps, is 
to stop till all arrearages are paid up— though few 
moons pass before it has to stop, from the fact that the 
| type founder, paper maker, et cetera, are too wise to sup- 
|port the establishment a great while for the public mere- 
ly to subscribe. In some three years he receives possibly 
|a quarter part of the sum due him:—and if he isn’t in 
jail, poor fellow, it is because he was not fool enough to 
continue to work for nothing and find himself, and has 
\sought some less speculative employment. I hazard 





They are none of your men that subscribe to patronize 
merely — and therefore either are dumfounded or run 
mad at your want of gratitude in sending a bill for a} 


work they simply wished to see flourish, and on that ac-| 


names to. They don’t need to have it proved to them| 
that a printer is a man of flesh and bones like them-| 
selves, — though that’s not always the case,—and is| 
sustained, whenever he happens to be sustained, by the| 
same system of sustenance with all other men:— nor} 


| 
} 


hardly any body pays him for working at the press, than || 


an individual most of whose debtors prove to be bad pay | 
| 


in any other department of business. When they buy a | 


journal of a man — receive it, read it, have their happi-| 


ness increased and are made more intelligent and better | 


by it — they think it is the part of a man to let it be seen || 


that they have some understanding of the means by| 


which an editor as well as anybody else is obliged to live, || 
and without which a man can no better write for their || 


edification than he can perform the labor that promotes | 
their own emolument. ‘They pay,too,inseascn. They! 
don’t wait tillthe printer is dead, or is obliged to run| 
away to get rid of the constable — or till he has used up| 
more paper than the amount of subscription, in writing 
polite, imploring and perhaps to them insulting duns.— 
They leain the terms, buy their intellectual goods, and 
then like any other gentlemen hand over the cash. —| 


| 


These men — as the facts above stated abundantly prove || 


—are no less distinguished by their intelligence and| 
right appreciation of the importance of the periodical | 
press, than by their honor and general uprightness, even 
in those minor concerns of life where self-interest or | 


|| reputation is ever so little at stake. By these men, and | 


characters—is the periodical press of the country sup- 
ported as well as it is. All other self-named patrons, 
not only obstruct the operation of this great intellectual 





One word more on this long chapter of quotation. — 
To make a happy one is a thing not easily to be done. — 
Cardinal du Perron used to say, that the happy applica- 
tion of a verse from Virgil was worth a talent; and | 
Bayle, perhaps too much prepo:-esved in their favor, has! 
insinuated, that there is not less invention in a just and 
happy application of a thought found in a book, than in} 
being the first author of that thought. The art of quo-| 
tation requires more delicacy in the practice than those | 
conceive who can see nothing more in a quotation than 
an extract. Whenever the mind of a writer is satura- 
ted wish the full inspiration of a great author, a quota- 





non-paying or pay-any-time subscribers to periodicals. | 


ment and blasted prospects among an intelligent and) 
industrious class of men, which if shown to their view 
would make men of no more moral purity than them- 
selves even, tremble to coniemplaie. 

But I may be considered a littie too severe, without} 
some qualification, upon a certain class of the commu- 
nity which needs to be noticed apart from others of the | 





| 


This is aclass of men who have honor and moral prin-| 


ciple, and who exhibit them in most of the relations of| 
life — but who, nevertheless, are so influenced by the too 


j\their subscriptions to periodicals. 
||}count alone were willing to lend the influence of their | 
| 


1 


nothing in saying that a large number of respectable 
|citizens are every year driven towards bankruptcy in 


|| this country, mainly through individuals counted good 
| . . 
||men in all other respects, not paying promptly, or at all, 


The misery, and 
vice it may be, created annually by this, which should 
seriously be considered one ef our crying national sins, 
can hardly be calculated. Does not this subject demand 
the serious consideration of the good people of Ameri- 
cat Inthe way which has been described, are our liter- 
ature, science andarts suffered to languish. Able and 
-sensible men are constantly either going out or keep- 
ing out of such, in the general, ill-recompensed em- 
ployment. 
| As regards that class of subscribers who never mean 
'to pay for a periodical, I shall say but little about them. 
Every publisher at the present day is as much to blame 
\for opening an account with a man whom neither he nor 
his agent knows anything about, as the man who trusts 
|him for any other article of ‘trade. There must be a re- 
form in the pecuniary system upon which most period- 
icals are conducted as well as among their subscribers. 
Of another rather numerous class of patrons to peri- 
| odicals — namely, the ladies — I will say a word. *Res- 
/pecting them —and I need not say they are the last 
individuals that should be insulted by flattery —I have 


||the pleasure of being able to testify favorably. They 


belong, so far as my knowledge extends, as a body —I 
mean those who are intelligent enough to want a period- 
ical — to the class first alluded to, — who pay: sufficient 
| proof to a printer, bachelor or no bachelor, with no ma- 
|trimonial arguments in addition, that they are the best 
gift of heaven, whether first or last in the order of cre- 
jation—a matter he cares little about if he but finds 
them enrolled on his list of patrons. The excellent con- 
|ductor of the Ladies’ Magazine can tell me if Iam mis- 
taken on this point. I trust not. 

It is not necessary to discuss at large in this essay the 
general subject of the press. Everybody feels its influ- 
ence and acknowledges its importance. Especially in 
the form of the periodical publications of the day, it 
must be considered as the most powerful engine of this 
broad republic for the promotion of good or of evil. — 
Take it from the land — imperfect and ill-supported as 
it is — and you blot out the great intellectual sun of the 


ination. Throvgh the Reviews, the Magazines and the 


Newspapers of the day, it collects the scattered beams 
of knowledge from the farthest regions of religion and 
philosophy, and spreads them far and wide over the hills 
and vallies of the land, enlightening, ennobling and glad- 
dening all— even the most humble of our citizens — 





}|general opposition to an editor’s breathing through the 


who come within the pale of its influence. 
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Yet it is with a poor grace that the people of this 
eountry boast of the freedom of the press, while it meets 
with such comparatively meager support from the ma- 
jority of its votaries. The future cultivation and ele- 
yation of our literature, science, arts and politics, must 
depend upon that popular portion of mankind — the 
people. Leta pure and exalted standard of the press in 
the periodical form be encouraged by them, and call 
forth their united support, and such a standard will 
soon be raised, and it will stand as long as the banner of 
freedom shall wave above the mountain tops and over 
the blue rivers of the land of our fathers. 


And why should not the press call forth this encour- 
agement and this support? Is it not the most influential 
and powerful agent among mankind? Is it not far more 
extensively so in the periodical than in any other form 
of its action? Does not this country present at least as 
ample and important a field for its operation as any other 
nation on the globe? Then why should it not —as it 
does in some other countries so far as its freedom is al- 
lowed — call forth and embody the talents and opinions 
of the best and the ablest men of our republic? 

The press — the medium through which the religion, 
the liberty, the honor and happiness of the nations are 
secured and preserved — unworthy of support! Allow 
to every department of life its due weight of import- 
ance: but let not the glory of the land, the only safe- 
guard of the people, the only hope of the world, call 
forth the disrespect and the ingratitude of those who are 
enlightened and warmed and invigorated by its heaven- 
like agency. The light of the press is like the light of 
the sun. Its voice is like the sound of many waters. | 
its results are like the rising into existence of anew 
creation. 








DUBERUMS OF Wis WORD. 
I sce a city of the East, 
A city great and wide ; 
The evening sunlight richly falls 
On its pinnacles of pride. 


Its marble founts and porticoes, 
Its towers and temples vast, 
And its pillars of memorial tall, 

Shadows of beauty cast. 


The murmur of its multitudes 
Is like the ocean’s voice ; 

Yet mayst thou hear the children’s cries, 
That in streets and squares rejoice. 


How glorious looks that antique town ! 
How pleasant is its din! 


This, — where the wild horse snuffs the wind, 
The silent ostrich stands; 

And the column, like a ruined king, 
Frowns proudly on the sands? 


A home! there is a happy home! 
An old, ancestral tower ; 

And blessed is the family 
That peoples it this hour. 


Honors their valiant fathers won, 
Fair are their lands and wide ; 

But the love that is in their kindred souls, 
That is their wealth and pride. 


Now vengeance on the wandering fiends ! 
Hither, too, are they come! 

I see them lowering at the gate, 
And a shadow wraps that home. 


Oh! there are tears — wild, burning tears, 
Terror, and scorn, and hate ; 

Mad words, dark looks, sad breaking hearts, 
And partings desperate. 


Can no one stop those wizards curst ? 
Can no one break their power ? 

The green boughs shrivel as they pass, 
Their footsteps scorch the flower. 


Stand back! stand back! thou desperate man! 
Wouldst thou their progress thwart ? 

Those feet have stood in Adam’s bower; 
Those hands laid waste his heart. 


Those gaunt forms round the world have gone, 
Through centuries of guilt, 

Pulling down what the wise have framed, 
And what the mighty built. 


Children of hoary Eld, they hold 
This groaning earth in fee, 

While Time shall stretch his weary wing . 
Toward the timeless sea. 


Stand back! for who may cross the path 
Of creatures void of breath ? 

Stand back! for who may dare the power 
Of Sin, Decay, and Death? 
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Prize Essay. — The decision of the gentlemen who have exam- 
ined the several essays offered as competitors for the prize of 





But the evening falls —the gates are closed, 
And have shut tbree strangers in. 
| 
Their steps are faint, their garbs are quaint, | 
Their travel has been sore: 
With what a wild and hungry glance 
They stalk by every door! 


On goes the first — What cries are those ? 
I seem at once to hear 

Rebellious shouts, despairing rage, 
Wo, agony, and fear. 


The second, with a muttered curse, 
Down tower and house has hurled; 

And the third has left a silence there, 
That shall outlast the world. 


Mine eye is on a broad, rich realm, 
On pleasant fields and downs — 

On beaten roads that run, like veins, 
Unto a thousand towns. 


What green and cattle-traversed hills! 
What old majestic woods! 

How lightly glide those merchant-sails 
Along the gleaming floods! 


But that pilgrim three ! — that fearful three! 
Again I see them, there ! 

And banners rise, and dying cries, 
And darkness, and despair. 


What cursed vision have I seen? 


twenty dollars— has been made in favor of the article entitled 
| ‘ Periodical Patronage,’ which will be found on another page. It 
Samed well, if the sentiments expressed in the article were widely 
| circulated and their importance felt; and the periodical press, we 
| trust, will turn its attention to the subject in earnest, and strive to 


| throw some light on its benightedness. 





ApVANCE PayMENT. — Many persons are indebted to us for the 
present volume, as the terms render the paper at three dollars, in 
advance ; — four dollars will be demanded at the end of the year. 
They who pay, however, for this volume, within one month from 
this time, will be considered as having paid in advance; and we 
would earnestly enjoin it upon all to come forward with their pay- 
ments immediately. 

A few persons are indebted for the third volume. Will such re- 
member our claims and read the prize essay in the present 
number ? ; 








Grovp or Cumpren. — Our countryman, Greenough, has sent to 
; our city two figures chiseled from marble, called — somewhat in- 
| correctly, we think —a Group of Children. One figure represents 
| the spirit of a child. The other represents a child. The expres- 
| sions of the two countenarces are contrasted. The spirit or winged 
| child has a face fullof thought. The figure appears to say ‘In 
| heaven where I would Jead you, there are never-ending pleasures’ 
| 


—and there is an expressed confidence, in the face of the infant 


| him will prevail —he will ascend with me!’ Distrust is depicted 
on the face of the child, with hope and a feeling of joy; and the 
| beholders as they look upon the work have, of course, various feel- 


| ings and sentiments. The work should be well studied. It will 


| repay one for the time —the effect of it is holy. 








Is this the land they paced ? 
This, — where the ruins lie in heaps 
Along the wormwood waste ? 


| 
| 


VicneTte TitLe Pace.—To some of our subscribers we have 
| Sent an engraved title-page. We propose to send it to the remain- 
| der of those on our list in the course of the month. There is no 


| Tae New Encianp Spectator has the annexed remarks upon 


| Mr Pike’s book, entitled ‘Sketches and Poems.’ 


| ‘This book is put into our hands, and we suppose we must notice 


jit. So far as style and taste are concerned, it is a good book; but 

not a good book for our readers. The author is not a Christian ; 
| that is, does not borrow his principles of morality from the Bible 
| We quote only one verse from his farewell to New England, 


I go to live — perchance to die — 
Unknown, in other climes ; 

A man of many follies I, 
Perhaps, but not of crimes. 


We like to have things called by their right names. This smooth- 
jing over vices by calling them follies, we cannot away with.’ 


In our opinion, the editor who wrote this article is a being who is 
| gifted with very little good taste, and who possesses a soul devoid of 
| charity. He permits his egotism and assumed, dictatorial indepen- 
| dence to run ahead of any reasoning powers which he may possess. 
|‘The author is not a Christian!’ Who gave Mr Spectator this in- 
| formation? Where is the proof that Mr Pike ‘does not borrow his 
|principles of morality from the Bible? Do you, Mr Spectator, 
j|make such a charge, while there dwells within you the spirit which 
| would urge youto utter, in the words of Mr Pike, the sentiment 
| Love all mankind, 

| For ye are brethren ? 


| Moreover, does that spirit prompt you to utter such a falsehood as 
,that which we find in your last sentence? Dare you say that Mr 
| Pike has committed crimes? Do you wish your follies called by 
; such a ‘hard plural?’ Mr Spectator, you have shown most conclu- 
| Sively that you write without forethought; and you have told your sub- 
'seribers that which is untrue. You have virtually said that Mr Pike 

isa man of crimes. The friends of that estimable poet and gentle- 
‘man call upon you to make reparation for the slander which you 
| have uttered to your readers. 








Tue Last Days or Pompeu is very generally read, and is admired 
|by many. The New York American comments upon the work 
ithus: 

To say that he has completely succeeded would be awarding 
him praise such as none but Shakspeare and Scott have yet exact- 
|ed; to say that he has wholly failed would be equally far from the 
‘truth. The conception of his stery is original and striking. The 
| characters are just the phantasm.goria that should move athwart 
the gloom of such awful scenes; but it must be confessed that with 
‘all the minute topographical details and learned illustration that he 
|has brought to his difficult, perhaps impossible task, the execution 
| still falls short of reality, He has achieved a gorgeous picture ; he 
|gives us a splendid dramatic representation of ‘The Last Days of 
| Pompeii ; but itis not those days themselves which we live over. 
| The tinge of pedantry —sometimes scholastic and sometimes dan- 
| dyish — which colors all of Bulwer’s brilliant writings, is not indeed 
| so apparent in a work where classical lore must be continually in 
| requisition ; but the want of simplicity, which is his greatest defect 
| prevents the seal of truth from stamping what is otherwise a mas- 
| terly production. No one can read this work without the liveliest 
| admiration for the powers of its author; but no one will, on a sin- 
| gle page, forget the author, in his ideal characters. 

Our national taste is decidedly for the strange, the wild, and the 
unnatural. Byron is the most popular of poets among us; and 
| there is no writer of fiction whose works are disseminated as wide- 
jly through the Union as those of Bulwer. He is indeed, we have 
| good reason for believing, a greater favorite in this country than in 
| his own; and as his new work has been there received with the 
utmost praise, its success here is undoubted. It will be read with 
| pleasure, as one of the most brilliant productions of the day; and 
| it will be recurred to as illustrating some of the most interesting 
passages of Pliny and Dion Cassius; and offering with ‘ Valerius,’ 
and ‘The Epicurean’ the happiest representation of ancient man- 
ners through the medium of fiction. 





ZopuHicEL. — A new edition of this poem has just been published 
in this city. We have spoken of the work, several times during 
the past year; and although it is not calculated for the general rea- 
| der, yet much praise is due to its author for the execution. We 
| think, it will be pronounced one of the best poems of the age. Mrs 
Brooks is said to be the authoress. 








Tue ADVOCATE oF Science, and Annals of Natural History. — 
Conducted by W. P. Gibbons. This is a work with which we are 
jemwone to exchange. It is published at two dollars a year. We 
wish the publisher success. 





To CorresPonvENtTs. — Our correspondents will bear in mind 
| that we consider a fair manuscript somewhat of a blessing; and if 
| they will pay more attention to their chirography, hereafter, we 
|| shall be happier. It takes not a sinall portion of our time to mark 


|| guardian of the child, which would utter, ‘The glories I point to || over and punctuate the picces which we send to press, and many 


lare not sentto press because they cannot be read by us or the 
| compositors. 


J. L. will receive an answer, by mail. 


Several articles of verse, under inspection, will be decided upon 
soon. 





| 





TREMONT THEATRE. — The attraction, this week, have been the 
| performances of ‘ Cinderella,’ ‘The Tempest,’ ‘Beggar’s Opera,’ ‘Der 
| Freischutz,’ in which the principal characters were sustained by Mr 
| Walton and Mrs Austin — both of whom have, thus far, passed through 








| paper, at present, in the market, suitable to print it upon. 





|| their engagement with considerab!e ability, 
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GENIUS. 


Time, place, and action, may with pains be wrought, 
But genius must be born, and never can be taught. 
; Dryden. 


Genius! thou gift of Heaven! thou light divine ! 

Amid what dangers art thou doomed to shine ! 

Oft wilt the body’s weakness check thy force, 

Oft damp thy vigor, and impede thy course ; 

And trembling nerves compel thee to restrain 

Thy noble efforts, to contend with pain; 

Or want — sad guest ! — will in thy presence come, 

And breathe around her melancholy gloom ; 

To life’s low cares will thy proud thought confine, 

And make her sufferings, — her impatience — thine. 
Crabbe. 


O born of heaven, thou child of magic song! 
What pangs, what cutting hardships wait on thee, 
When thou art doomed to cramping poverty ; 
The poisonous shafts from defamation’s tongue, 
The jeers and tauntings of the blockhead throng, 





Who joy to see thy bold exertion’s fail ; 

While hunger, pinching as December’s gale, 

Bring moody dark despondency along. 

And shouldst thou strive fame’s lofty mount to scale, 

The steps of its ascent are cut in sand; 

And half way up, — a snake scourge in her hand, 

Lurks pallid envy, ready to assail: 

And last, if thou the top, expiring gain, 

When fame applauds, thou hearest not the strain. 
Miilhouse. 





FAME. 

Vain empty words 
Of honor, glory, and immortal fame, 
Can these recal the spirit from its place, 
Or re-inspire the breathless clay with life? 
What tho’ your fame with all its thousand trumpets, 
Sound o’er the sepulchres, will that awake 
The sleeping dead? 


Sewell. 
I courted fame but asa spur to brave 
And honest deeds ; and who despises fame 
Will soon renounce the virtues that deserve it. 

Mallet. 








Knows he, that faithless fame her whisper has, 
As wellas trumpet? That his vanity 
Is so much tickled from not hearing all? Young. 


What so foolish as the chase of fame ? 
How vain the prize! how impotent our aim ! 
For what are men who grasp at praise sublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid stream of time, 
That rise and fall, that swell, and are no more, 
Born and forgot, ten thousand in an hour. Young. 
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